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CALENDAR  FOR  1922-1923 

Fall  Term 

1922 

August  28 Monday,  entrance  examinations 

August  29,  30  Tuesday,   Wednesday,   registration 

August  31  Thursday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  begins 

^      i  *r  !   First  term,      two-year 

October  30  Monday,  8  a.  m.,  to  .  A 

_          ,  ._.    ,        ,        .  y  winter  course  in   Agri- 
December    20    Wednesday,  4  p.  m.           ,, 

November    30    Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  holiday 

December   20   Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  fall  term  closes 

Winter  Term 

December  29,  30 Friday,  Saturday,  registration 

1923 

January   1   Monday,  8  a.   m.,   class   work  begins 

,       _  I    Second    term  two-year 

January   1   Monday,  8  a.  m.,  to  .   .  . 

J           ^  .       *>  y  winter  course  in   Agri- 
February  23  Friday,   noon                 culture 

April  22 Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Address 

April  25 Wednesday,  Commencement  Day 

Spring-Summer  Term 

April   26    Thursday,  term  opens 

June   16   Saturday,  noon,  first  half  of  term  ends 

June   18   Monday,  8  a.  m.,  second  half  of  term  begins 

July   4    Wednesday,   Independence  Day 

August  11   Saturday,    noon,    spring-summer   term    ends 
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Summer  Term,  1922 


CALENDAR 

Summer  Term,  1922. 

June  19 Monday,  8  a.  m.  Summer  Term  begins. 

July   4  Tuesday,  Independence  Day,  holiday. 

August  12 Saturday,  noon,  Summer  Term  ends. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  FACULTY 
The  members  of  the  Summer  Term  faculty  are  drawn  from  the 
regular  start  of  the  University  and  all  courses  are  offered  by  thorough- 
ly trained  instructors.     In  some  cases  experts  from  other  institutions 
are   employed. 

THE  EQUIPMENT 
Practically    the    entire    equipment    of    the    University — buildings, 
grounds,  libraries,  laboratories,   shops,   fields,  and   museums — is  avail- 
able for  Summer  Term  work. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SUMMER  TERM 
In  addition  to  offering  students  the  general  educational  advan- 
tages which  the  courses  of  the  fall  and  winter  terms  represent,  the 
University  endeavors  to  provide  in  its  Summer  Term  for  all  teachers 
who  have  special  interests  either  practical  or  theoretical.  City  sup- 
erintendents, county  superintendents,  high  school  and  grade  school 
principals,  high  school  teachers,  grade  teachers,  rural  teachers,  special 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  industrial  arts,  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects,  teacher-training  teachers,  teachers  of  physical  education, 
teachers  of  subnormal  pupils,  graduate  students  in  education,  and  col- 
lege teachers  of  education  will  find  courses  directly  related  to  their 
special  interests. 

A  four-weeks'  course  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  now 
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holding  positions  who  need   additional  training  to  meet  the  present 
"Smith-Hughes"  requirements  will  begin  July  17th.     (See  p.  30.) 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 
The  recommendation  of  teachers  from  the  School  of  Education 
is  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  faculty  representatives,  assisted  by 
other  members  of  the  faculty.  Through  this  committee  positions  are 
secured,  not  only  for  students  of  the  regular  session,  but  for  students 
who  attend  the  University  during  the  summer.  In  response  to  re- 
quests from  proper  authorities,  teachers  are  recommended  for  po- 
sitions such  as  instructors  in  colleges  and  normal  schools,  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  supervisors  in  special  subjects,  principals  or  de- 
partment teachers  in  high  schools,  and  principals  or  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  committee  is  instrumental  in  placing  85  per 
cent  of  the  students  of  the  University  who  wish  positions  of  the 
nature  mentioned. 

CREDIT  TOWARD  COUNTY  AND  STATE  CERTIFICATES 
Credit  toward  county  and  state  certificates  may  be  earned  in  the 
Summer  Term.     Courses  are  offered  in  practically  every  subject  re- 
quired for  any  kind  of  such  certificates. 

Before  beginning  work  for  any  kind  of  county  or  state  certificate, 
the  student  should  secure  from  the  county  or  state  superintendent  of 
schools  a  written  statement  of  just  what  is  required,  and  present  this 
statement  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Term  on  enrollment. 

SOCIAL   AND    RELIGIOUS   OPPORTUNITIES 
Columbia  has  six  churches  situated  near  the  University.    Members 
of  these  churches  are  interested  in  the  students  and  endeavor  to  make 
them  feel  at  home  at  the  Sunday  services,  at  the  mid-week  meetings, 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  young  people's  societies. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building  forms  a  natur- 
al and  desirable  gathering-place  for  summer  students.  It  is  a  social 
center  for  University  men.  Read  Hall  will  be  kept  open  as  a  social 
center  for  women. 

The  social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  Summer  Term  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  social  director.  Many  public  entertainments 
are  provided.  The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  recreation  for  the  whole  of  the  student  body.  Weekly  social 
gatherings  and  special  lectures  and  entertainments  will  be  arranged 
for  by  the  social  director.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  sports, 
teams  and  contests  will  be  arranged,  both   for  men  and   women,  by 
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the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  A  dramatic  club,  and,  if 
possible,  an  orchestra  will  be  formed.  Special  excursions  will  be  made 
to  neighboring  points  of  interest.  Several  times  each  week  brief 
programs  of  songs  and  games  will  be  held  on  the  campus. 

EXPENSES 
The  expenditures  of  college  students  vary  widely  in  all  institu- 
tions.    A   few   students   spend   less   than    they    should;    many    spend 
more  than  is  necessary.     The  following  estimate  is  about  as  accurate 
as  can  be  made: 

Incidental     fee     minimum  $15.00  maximum  $15.00 

Room,    two    months    minimum  $20.00  maximum  $40.00 

Board,    two   months    minimum  $50.00  maximum  $56.00 

Books minimum  $  3.00  maximum  $10.00 

Laboratory  fees   minimum  $  0.00  maximum  $  7.00 

Total    minimum  $88.00     maximum$128.00 

Probably  no  student  should  spend  less  than  the  above  minimum; 
certainly  no  student  need  spend  more  than  the  above  maximum. 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  divisions  of  the  University  to  stu- 
dents who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Students  who  are 
non-residents  of  the  state,  excepting  those  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  for  graduate  work  only,  are  each  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee 
of  $10  for  each  term.  With  the  exception  noted  above,  no  one  may 
claim  exemption  from  the  non-resident  fee  who  has  not  resided  in 
this  state  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  when  he 
presents  himself  for  admission  to  the  University,  provided  that  this 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  students  whose  parents  move  to  Missouri  and 
become  bona  fide  residents  of  the  state. 

Library,  Hospital,  and  Incidental  Fee:  All  students  in  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  except  those  specially  exempt  by  rules  of  the  Curators, 
are  required  to  pay  a  library,  hospital  and  incidental  fee  of  $15  for 
the  Summer  Term  or  any  part  thereof. 

Students  who  are  permitted  to  carry  work  leading  to  three  hours' 
credit    or    less    and    students    enrolled    for    only    the    four-wee's    course 
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for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  will  be  admitted  on  the  payment 
of  an  incidental  fee  of  $7.50  for  the  term.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
rule,  courses  taken  as  a  hearer  will  be  counted  in  making  up  the 
three  hours.  Such  students  are  entitled  to  free  consultation  with  the 
staff  of  the  Student  Health  Service,  but  not  to  other  hospital  privileges 
without  the  payment  of  hospital   fees. 

Fee  for  Late  Registration:  Every  student  who  files  his  study  card 
after  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  registration  must  pay  a  fee  of  $5 
for  late  registration  in  addition  to  fees  already  provided  for.  This 
rule  applies  to  all  except  hearers,  and  teachers  whose  terms  of  teach- 
ing close  after  June  19.  (Teachers  whose  terms  of  teaching  close 
after  April  26  are  not  subject  to  the  late  registration  fee  in  the  Spring 
Term.) 

i  Fee  for  Diploma  or  Certificate:  A  diploma  fee  of  $5  must  be 
paid  for  each  degree  and  life  certificate  to  teach  granted  by  the  Uni- 
versity.    The  fee  for  other  certificates  is  $2  each. 

Refund  of  Fees:  The  refund  of  the  library,  hospital,  and  inci- 
dental fee  and  laboratory  fees  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  the  laboratory  fees, 
the  amount  refunded  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  material 
used. 

Length  of  Residence  Amount  of  Fee  to  be  Refunded 

First  week  80% 

Between  one  and  two  weeks  60% 

Between   two   and   three   weeks  40% 

Between   three   and   four   weeks  20% 

After   four   weeks  No  refund 

Departmental  Fees:  In  all  departments  where  the  equipment  is 
exposed  to  depreciation,  due  to  its  being  used  by  the  student  for  pur- 
poses of  receiving  instruction,  or  where  material  of  any  description 
is  furnished  by  the  department,  and  consumed  by  the  student,  de- 
partmental fees  are  collected  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu- 
lations: 

A  fixed  charge,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $1  is  made  for 
the  individual  courses  in  the  laboratories  and  for  other  sources  in 
which  material  or  apparatus  is  used  as  described  above.     This  fixed 
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charge  or  fee  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  material  used  and  the 
wear  of  instruments  as  ascertained  by  experience  in  each  particular 
laboratory  and  course. 

Extra  charges  for  breakage,  etc.,  may  be  made  in  case  the  loss 
to  the  University  is  not  covered  by  the  deposit.  When  damage  or 
loss  is  suffered  which  cannot  be  traced  to  some  individual  student 
or  students,  it  is  assessed  against  the  deposits  of  the  students  using 
the  laboratory  at  the  time  of  the  damage  or  loss. 

The  laboratory  charges  for  the  Summer  Term  are  listed  below. 
In  all  cases,  the  charges  given  are  for  one  course.  The  charges  must 
be  paid  in  advance. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  charges 
without  notice. 

Departmental  Fees:  In  all  departments  where  the  equipment  is 
exposed  to  depreciation,  due  to  its  being  used  by  the  student  for  pur- 
poses of  receiving  instruction,  or  where  material  of  any  description 
is  furnished  by  the  department  and  consumed  by  the  student,  depart- 
mental fees  are  collected  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations: 

A  fixed  charge,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $1,  is  made 
for  the  individual  couses  in  the  laboratories  and  for  other  courses  in 
which  material  or  apparatus  is  used  as  described  above.  This  fixed 
charge  or  fee  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used  and  wear  of 
instruments  as  ascertained  by  experience  in  each  particular  labora- 
tory and  course. 

Extra  charges  for  breakage,  etc.,  may  be  made;  in  case  the  loss 
to  the  University  is  not  covered)  by  the  regular  charge. 

The  laboratory  charges  for  the  summer  term  of  the  session  of  1922 
is  listed  below.  In  all  cases,  the  charges  given  are  for  one  course. 
The  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  charges 
without  notice. 

ART,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 


Catalog 
number 
course 

of 

Title    of   Course 

Fee 

$1.00 

lOsmx 
106smh. 

Design    

Painting     

1.00 
2.00 
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agricultural  engineering 


Catalog 
number    of 
course 

Title    of   Course 

Fee 

20smx     

$1.00 

3.50 

BOTANY 

lsmj    Special     Problems     (for     each     credit 

3smj      General   Botany    $6.00 

113sma   General    Bacteriology     6.00 

hour)     1.00 

204sma     Research    (for    each   credit   hour)     ....  1.00 


CHEMISTRY 


lsmq     General    Inorganic   Chemistry    $10.00 

2smh     General     Inorganic     Chemistry     2.00 

lSsmz      Elementary    Organic    Chemistry    5.00 

27smq     Qualitative    Analysis     10.00 

113smq     Organic    Synthesis    and    Analysis    ....  10.00 

121smd     Quantitative     Chemical     Analysis     ....  12.00 

122smd     Quantitative    Chemical    Analysis    12.00 

130smj    Physical     Chemistry     6.00 


EDUCATION 


Al02smx    Educational     Psychology     $1.00 

Al55smh    Psychological     Tests     2.00 

Cl75smh       Administration  of  Ed.  Tests  and  Meas.  2.00 

Dlllsmh     Theory    and    Obs.    of    Teaching    2.00 

Ell7smt     Elements    of    Visual    Education    3.00 

El30smz      Elements    of    Photography     and      Slide 

Making     7. 5.00 

El20smh    Advanced    Visual    Education     2.00 

El23smh      Projection      2.00 

HlOlsmx     Teaching  of  Art    1.00 


EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

$1.00 

FIELD   CROPS 

$3.50 

GEOLOGY   AND    GEOGRAPHY 

105smq     

$10.00 

1.00 
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Catalog 

number   of  Title   of   Course  Fee 

course 

lsmz     Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food.. 

llsmz     Food   Problems   of   the   Household    

52smk     Principles    of    Selection    and    Const,    of 

Clothing    

55smz     Millinery      

HOsmk     House    Planning    and    Furnishing    .... 

H5smz     Household     Management     

121smk     Dietetics     

145smk     Dress    Design     

151smz     Advanced    Clothing     

INDUSTRIAL    ARTS 

lsmz      Woodwork     $5.00 

4smz     Machine     Work     5.00 

50smk     Elementary    Art    Craft    3.50 

120smk     Handwork   for    Primary   Grades    3.50 

121smk     Handwork    for    Intermediate    Grades  3.50 

130smn     Furniture    Construction     7.00 


JOURNALISM 


$5.00 

5.00 

3.50 

5.00 

3.50 

5.00 

3.50 

3.50 

5.00 

One  fee  of  $2.50  to  all  students  in  the 
School  of  Journalism,  or  to  any 
student  taking  any  Journalism 
course    or    courses    $2.50 


LIBRARY   METHODS 


lOlsmx Library    Methods   for    Teachers    ..    „ .  $1.00 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 


The     fee     in     Physical     Education     is 

$1.50    for    one    or    all    courses....  $1.50 


PHYSICS 

$6.00 

SOILS 

$3  50 

Note 

207sma     Soil    Research     

Note — 108    sm.    and    207    sm.    without    laboratory, 
for   each  credit  hour. 

no   fee; 

with    laboratory,    $2.00 

ZOOLOGY 

$6.00 
5  CM 

122smz     Special     Problems     
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MEDICAL  ATTENTION 
Regularly  enrolled  students  who  pay  the  full  fee  of  $15  may  have 
free  medical  attention  and  hospital  care.  In  the  dispensary  at  the 
hospital,  any  student  may  consult  with  and  have  treatment  by  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery.  The  attention 
of  the  same  staff  of  physicians  is  available  to  students  who  have  to  be 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  surgical  opera- 
tions that  are  considered  by  the  staff  as  imperative.  Hospital  care 
is  free,  except  for  extraordinary  medicines  and   special   nursing. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  communications  regarding  entrance  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  who 
has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  admission  to  any  division  of  the 
University  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
High  School  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  desig- 
nated in   terms   of  "units",  a   unit  being  the   equivalent  of   a   subject 
pursued  five  periods  a  week  for  at  least  thirty-six  weeks,  four  units 
constituting  a  year's  work. 

College  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  designated 
in  terms  of  "hours",  an  hour  being  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pur- 
sued one  period  a  week  for  one  term,  fifteen  hours  constituting  a 
term's  work. 

Fifteen  units,  the  equivalent  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course, 
are  required  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  to  the  following: 
College  of  Arts  and  Science. 
College  of  Agriculture. 
School  of  Engineering. 
The  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years'  high  school  course 
or  its  equivalent  and   (2)   the  first  four  terms'  work  or  sixty  hours' 
credit  (exclusive  of  required  work  in  physical  education  and  military 
science)  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri   or   its    equivalent   is    required    for    admission    to    the    following 
schools: 

School  of  Education. 
School  of  Journalism. 

School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration. 
Graduates  of  standard  colleges  or  universities  are  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 
A  person  who  wishes  to  offer  credits  in  place  of  the  entrance  ex- 
amination in  any  subject  should  have  them  certified  by  the  proper 
official  of  the  school  in  which  the  credits  are  made.  Blank  forms  for 
such  certificates  will  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  These  certificates 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  him  so  that  the  candidate  may 
be  notified  that  his  credits  are  approved  or  that  he  will  be  required 
to  take  entrance  examinations  in  the  respective  subjects. 

The  University  will  admit  without  examination  such  graduates 
of  an  accredited  school  as  offer  proper  credentials  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  completed  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  college  or 
school  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  experience  and  maturity  tend  to 
compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  lack  of  scholastic  attainments,  per- 
sons who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  more  than  21 
years  old  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  special  students,  with- 
out passing  the  regular  examinations  required  for  entrance,  provided 
they  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  pursue  profitably  all  the  subjects 
selected  by  them.  Special  students  cannot  become  candidates  for  de- 
grees until  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  col- 
lege or  school  in  which  the  degree  is  offered. 

GRADUATES  OF  COLLEGES  IN  THE  MISSOURI  COLLEGE 

UNION 
The  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  belonging  to  the  Mis- 
souri College  Union  and  graduates  of  standard  colleges  in  other  states 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  upon  pre- 
sentation of  the  proper  credentials. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGES 

I.  A  graduate  of  a  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College  whose  first 
regular  enrollment  for  college  work  in  a  Teachers'  College  was  sub- 
sequent to  Steptember  1,  1916,  and  who  has  completed  the  120-hour 
curriculum,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
upon  presentation   of  the  proper   credentials. 

II.  A  graduate  of  a  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College  whose 
first  regular  enrollment  for  college  work  in  a  Teachers'  College  was 
prior  to  September  1,  1916,  will  be  granted  credit  in  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  accordance  with  the  Conference  Agreement  of  State 
Educational  Institutions.  In  granting  such  credit  the  University  will 
be  governed  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Credentials  Committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  College  from  which   the  student  was  graduated. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES 

For    convenience,    the    subjects    in    the    following    statement    of 
courses  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  departments  as  follows: 


Agricultural     Engineer- 

Experimental  Psychol- 

Mathematics 

ing 

ogy 

Music 

Animal    Husbandry 

Field    Crops 

Physical    Education 

Art,     Theory    and     Prac- 

Geology   and     Geography 

Physics 

tice    of 

History 

Political       Science       and 

Botany 

Home    Economics 

Public   Law 

Chemistry 

Horticulture 

Poultry     Husbandry 

Economics       and       Com- 

Industrial   Arts 

Romance    Languages 

merce 

Journalism 

Rural    Life 

Education 

Latin 

Sociology 

English 

Library    Methods 

Soils 
Zoology 

Numbers:  Within  the  departments,  the  courses  will  be  found 
arranged  in  numerical  order.  Courses  primarily  for  underclassmen 
are  distinguished  by  numbers  below  100;  courses  for  upperclassmen 
and  graduates,  by  numbers  100  to  199;  courses  for  graduates,  by  num- 
bers 200  to  299. 

Credit  and  Schedule:  The  normal  number  of  credit  hours  for 
each  course  is  indicated  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  the  description 
of  the  course,  just  preceding  the  name  of  the  teacher.  For  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  class  meets  each  week,  the  hours  of  meeting  and  the 
indication  of  divisions  in  which  credit  is  normally  given  for  the  var- 
ious courses,  see  the  schedule  of  courses,  pp.  38-43. 

Amount  of  Credit:  An  undergraduate  student  may  not  take  for 
credit  more  than  8  hours  'work,  and  a  graduate  student  may  not  take 
for  credit  more  than  6  hours'  work.  In  order  to  take  less  than  3 
hours'  work,  a  student  must  have  the  consent  of  the  dean.  A  student 
entering  late  may  take  as  many  hours'  work  for  credit  as  the  number 
of  weeks  he  attends. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

2sm.  Farm  Construction  Methods.  Testing  materials  for  use 
in  concrete  work.  Practice  in  building  concrete  floors,  posts,  tile, 
and  block.  Framing  buildings,  cutting  rafters  and  construction  work. 
(2)  —  Mr.  Jones. 

20sm.  Farm  Surveying.  Use,  care,  and  adjustment  of  instru- 
ments. Practice  in  laying  out  buildings,  running  levels  for  drains, 
terraces,  roadways,  and  water  systems.     (2)  —  Mr.  Jones. 
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113sm.  Automobiles.  Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Engineering  11. 
Study  of  construction,  care  and  adjustment  of  automobiles  from  the 
operator's  point  of  view.     (2)  —  Mr.  Jones. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Ism.  Types  and  Market  Classes  of  Live  Stock.  Required.  A 
general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry  and  pres- 
ent conditions.  The  fundamentals  of  live  stock  judging  and  its  re- 
lation to  production.  The  work  covers  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs.     (3)  —  Mr.  Fox. 

2sm.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock.  Elective.  History,  development, 
and  characteristics  of  the  leading  breeds  of  live  stock;  pedigrees  and 
performances  of  superior  individuals  among  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.     (3)  —  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

lOOsm.  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition.  Required.  Prerequis- 
ite, Organic  Chemistry,  15.  The  laws  of  animal  nutrition;  an  ad- 
aptation of  the  facts  of  physiological  chemistry  to  the  subject  of 
feeding   domestic   animals.      (3)    —  Mr.    Weaver. 

lOlsm.  Animal  Breeding.  Prerequisite,  General  Zoology  1.  A 
treatment  of  the  principles  and  practices  Involved  in  the  improvement 
of  the  domestic  animale.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
subjects  of  reproduction,  variation,  heredity,  selection,  line  breeding, 
inbreeding,  cross-breeding,  grading,  and  other  subjects  correlated 
with  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  farm  animals.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Trowbridge. 

105sm.  Pork  Production.  Elective.  Prerequisites,  courses  1 
and  100.  Approved  systems  of  swine  management,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  foodstuffs,  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptability  to 
pork  production;  the  feeding  of  hogs  for  farm  and  market;  the  feed- 
ing and  management  of  the  commercial  and  pure-bred  feeding  herd. 
(3)  —  Mr.  Weaver. 

ART,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

2sm.  Introduction  to  Art.  Open  to  all  students.  The  elementary 
principles  of  design  and  of  representation  are  presented  in  illustrated 
lectures.  Practice  with  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  wash,  and  water  colors. 
(2y2)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

lOsm.  Theory  of  Design.  Prerequisite,  course  2  or  equivalent. 
The  study  of  design  as  an  art  activity  fundamental  to  fine  art.  (2%) 
—  Mr.  Ankeney. 

106sm.     Painting.      Prerequisite,    course    4.      It    is    desirable    that 
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the   student  have   completed   also   course   10.     Lectures   and   practice 
in  painting  in  several  of  the  principal  modes.     (3)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

BOTANY 

Ism.  General  Botany.  A  fundamental  training  course  in  the 
subject.     (5)  —  Mr.  Duggar;  Mr.  Scott. 

3sm.  General  Bacteriology.  Prerequisite,  General  Botany,  Biol- 
ogy, or  General  Zoology  and  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  gen- 
eral course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Duggar;  Mr.  Scott. 

113sm.  Special  Problems.  Special  problems  in  the  various  phases 
of  Botany.     (Credit  to  be  arranged)  —  Mr.  Duggar. 

204sm.  Research.  Students  who  have  adequate  preparation  will, 
be  assigned  some  special  problem  for  investigation.  A  reading  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German  is  essential.  (Credit  to  be  arranged)  — 
Mr.  Duggar. 

CHEMISTRY 

Ism.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course. 
Students  with  one  year  high  school  chemistry  may  enter  course  2,  or 
take  course  1  for  4  hours  credit,  or  the  lectures  and  conferences  only 
for  2  hours  credit.  Upperclassmen  electing  this  course  will  receive 
only  4  hours  credit.     (5)  —  Miss  Dover. 

2sm.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A 
continuation  of  course  1.  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all 
courses  in  Chemistry.     (3)  —  Miss  Dover. 

15sm.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Introductory  course. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1  or  2.  May  be  accompanied  by  course  113  for 
three  additional  hours.     (3)  —  Mr.  Calvert. 

27sm.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  course  2.     (3)  —  Mr.  Ball. 

113sm.  Organic  Synthesis  and  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course  in 
synthetic  organic  chemistry.  May  be  taken  with  courses  15  or  110. 
(3),  (4),  or  (5).     Mr.  Calvert. 

121sm.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Prerequisite,  course  27. 
The  general  principles.     (5)  —  Mr.  Ball. 

122sm.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Prerequisite,  course 
121.  The  analysis  of  commercial  materials  and  products.  (5)  —  Mr. 
Ball. 

130sm.     Physical    Chemistry.      Prerequisite,    a    college    course    in 
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Physics,  three  hours  of  Quantitative  Analysis  and  three  hours  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.     (3)  —  Mr.  Ball. 

260sm.  Seminary.  Meetings  at  which  subjects  of  a  chemical 
interest  are  discussed  by  students  of  sufficient  attainment  and  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Germ- 
an is  desirable.     (1) 

270sm.  Research.  Arrangements  for  research  should  be  made 
by  consultation  with  the  professor  or  instructor  with  whom  the  re- 
search is  elected.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

The  University  of  Missouri  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  meets  monthly.     Students  may  attend  these  meetings. 

ECONOMICS    AND   COMMERCE 

Ism.  General  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  general  fields 
of  economics.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  economics.  Not  open  to 
freshmen.     (3^4)  —  Mr.  Hsiao. 

105sm.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking,  Relation  of  the  production 
of  precious  metals  and  the  banking  business  to  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency and  the  prices  of  commodities.  Operation  of  banking  systems 
including  the  Federal  Reserve  system.     (3^)  —  Mr.  Robb. 

118sm.  Corporation  Finance.  Prerequisite,  course  105.  The  pur- 
pose of  and  the  methods  pursued  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  business  corporations  and  the  uses  and  character  of  cor- 
poration securities.     (2J/2  ) —  Mr.  Robb. 

EDUCATION 

(A)     Educational  Psychology 

Al02sm.  Educational  Psychology.  Prerequisite,  experimental 
psychology  or  a  biological  science.  Introduction  to  the  science  of  edu- 
cation; applications  of  the  methods  and  results  of  psychology  to  the 
problems  of  training  children.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Baker. 

Al55sm.  Psychological  Tests.  A  laboratory  course  in  mental 
and  physical  tests,  the  psychology  of  individual  differences,  and  the 
economy  and  technique  of  learning.     (2)  —  Mr.  Baker. 

Al60sm.  Abnormal  and  Defective  Children.  A  study  of  sub- 
normal and  supernormal  children  from  the  point  of  view  of  genetic 
psychology.  Examination  of  the  causes  of  these  deviations,  tests 
for  their  determination,  and  a  study  of  their  proper  treatment.  (2) 
—  Mr.   Baker. 
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(B)      The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Bll8sm.     History  of  Education  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  Times. 

(2)  —  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams. 

Bll9sm.  History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times.  May  be  taken 
concurrently  with  education  118.     (2)  —  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams. 

Bl25sm.     Principles  of  Education.     (2^)  —  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams. 

B272sm.  Philosophy  of  Education — From  the  Sociological  Point 
of  View.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  education  in  the  light  of 
modern  social  science  and  philosophy.     (2)  —  Mr.  J.  T.  Williams. 

(C)    Educational  Administration 

Cl50sm.  School  Economy.  Effective  methods  of  school  man- 
agement from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  school. 
(2)  —  Mr.  Saupe. 

Cl60sm.  High  School  Administration.  Prerequisite,  course  C150 
or  its  equivalent.     {2l/2)  —  Mr 

Cl72sm.  Educational  Statistics.  Does  not  include  technical 
mathematics.  Designed  to  equip  teachers,  and  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  with  the  modern  spirit  and  technic  of  quantita- 
tive methods  of  the  investigator  and  practitioner  in  education.  Fun- 
damental to  advanced  courses  in  the  various  fields  of  education.  (2J^) 
—  Mr.  Saupe. 

Cl?5sm.  Administration  of  Educational  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments. A  series  of  projects  with  tests,  scales,  score  cards,  and  other 
measuring  methods  and  devices  applicable  to  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools.   (2l/2)  —  Mr.  Capps. 

Cl80sm.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States.  A  fundamental  course  in  the  principles  and  practices  of 
national,  state,  and  county  educational  administration.  (2^4)  —  Mr. 
Capps. 

Cl85sm.  City  School  Administration.  For  principals  and  super- 
tendents.  This  course  will  deal  with  such  problems  as  child  account- 
ing, the  superintendent's  supervisory  program,  making  and  changing 
the  course  of  study,  building  and  building  programs,  and  office  ad- 
ministration.    (2y2)  —  Mr.  Neale. 

C221sm.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  Guidance  a 
function  of  the  secondary  school;  means  and  methods.  (1)  —  Mr. 
Elliff. 

C230sm.  The  Junior  High  School.  The  evolution  of  the  present 
divisions  of  the   public  school   system;   the   eight-four   plan;   the   six- 
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six  plan;  distinguishing  aims  of  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  junior  high  school  including  a  study 
of  the  important  problems  of  organization  and  administration.  (2)  — 
Mr.  Elliff. 

C240sm.  City  School  Finance.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  city 
school  funds  and  their  expenditures;  analysis  of  unit  cost  on  various 
bases;  comparative  cost  of  accounting  systems,  budgets,  financial 
records  and  reports.   (2^)  —  Mr.  Neale. 

C250sm.     High  School  Program  of  Studies  and  Curricula.     (2JA) 

—  Mr 

C260sm.  Seminary  in  Educational  Administration.  Thesis  work 
for  graduate  degrees.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr.  Elliff,  Mr. 
Neale,  Mr.  Capps. 

(D)     School  Supervision 

DHlsm.     Theory  of  Teaching.     (2}4)  —  Mr.  Watkins. 

Dll3sm.     Methods   of  Teaching   Grades   Three,   Four   and    Five. 

(2)  —  Miss  Boehringer. 

Dll5sm.     Methods  of  Teaching  Grades  Six,  Seven  and  Eight.  (2) 

—  Miss  Boehringer. 

Dll7sm.  Teacher  Training  Course.  This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  teacher  training  in  the  high  school.  The  course  is  de- 
signed for  teachers  who  are  now  teaching  teacher-training  classes  in 
the  high  school  or  for  those  who  expect  to  do  so.  (2)  —  Miss  Boeh- 
ringer. 

Dll9sm.  Project  Work  and  the  Project  Method.  (2)  —  Mr. 
Watkins. 

Dl24sm.  The  Old  and  New  in  Elementary  Education.  (2^)  — 
Mr.  Meeker. 

D250sm.     School  Supervision;  Teaching  and  Studying.     (1),   (2), 

(3)  —  Mr.  Meeker. 

D273sm.  Public  School  Curriculum;  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects.    (2)  —  Mr.  Meeker. 

D276sm.  Supervision  of  Classroom  Instruction.  (2)  —  Mr. 
Watkins. 

(E)     Methods  in  Agriculture 

(Note:     For  four  weeks'  course  see  page  30.) 
El05sm.     Methods   of  Teaching   Plant   Husbandry.      (3)   —  Mr. 
Sexauer. 

Ell5sm.     Organization  and  Management  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
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ture  in  Secondary  Schools.  This  course  deals  with  the  more  impor- 
tant problems  that  occur  from  the  time  the  teacher  makes  applica- 
tion for  a  position  in  a  Smith-Hughes  school  until  the  work  in  agri- 
culture is  in  successful  operation.     (2)  —  Mr.  Sexauer. 

Ell7sm.     Visual  Education,  Elements  of.      (3)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

El20sm.     Advanced  Visual  Education.     (2)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

El23sm.     Projection.     (1)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

El30sm.  Elements  of  Photography  and  Slide  Making.  (2)  — 
Mr.  Ankeney. 

El33sm.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Visual  Education. 
(1)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

E210sm.  Special  Problems  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  Discus- 
sion and  presentation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics  having  to  do  with 
agricultural  education.  Open  to  students  specializing  in  vocational 
agriculture.     (1-3)   —  Mr.  Sexauer;   Mr.  Ankeney. 

E220sm.    Visual  Education  Seminar.     (1)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 

E240sm.  Seminary  in  Agricultural  Education,  Thesis  work  for 
graduate  degrees.      (1)   —  Mr.   Sexauer;   Mr.   Ankeney. 

(G)     Methods  of  Industrial  Arts 

Gl05sm.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. For  superintendents  and  principals  or  teachers  who  expect 
to  teach  in  schools  receiving  federal  and  state  aid  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  A  brief  survey  of  the  vocational  educational  movement, 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  state  plans  and  methods,  organizing  classes, 
and  promoting  the  work.     (2)  —  Mr.  Noel. 

GllOsm.  Teaching  Shopwork  in  Industrial  Schools  and  Classes. 
Organization  of  teachable  content,  and  discussion  of  methods  and 
management  best  adapted  to  teaching  shopwork  in  industrial  schools 
and  classes  or  on  the  job.     (2)  —  Mr.  Noel. 

Gll2sm.  Trade  Analysis.  A  course  for  those  preparing  to  teach 
a  trade.  It  consists  of  an  analysis  of  a  trade  into  its  unit  operations 
and  the  formation  of  definite  plans  for  teaching  them.  (2)  —  Mr. 
Noel. 

Gll5sm.  Teaching  Related  Subjects  in  Industrial  Schools.  Or- 
ganization of  teachable  content  and  discussion  of  methods  best  adapt- 
ed to  teaching  related  subjects  in  industrial  schools  and  classes.  (2) 
—  Mr.  Noel. 

(H)     Methods  in  Other  Subjects 
HlOlsm.     Teaching  of  Art.     (2)  —  Mr.  Ankeney. 
Hl25sm.     Teaching  of  Latin.     (2)  —  Miss  Cauthorn. 
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ENGLISH 

Ism.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  the  kinds  of  composition.     (3)  —  Mr.  Jarvis. 

2sm.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  A  continuation  of  course  1.  (3) 
—  Miss  Brashear. 

4sm.  English  Life  and  Literature.  A  lecture  and  reading  course 
upon  selected  phases  of  English  life  and  literature  from  Milton  to  the 
present  time.     (3)  —  Mr.  Cox. 

50sm.  Narration.  Practice  in  various  forms  of  narrative  writing; 
the  short  story,  plot  and  character.     (3)  —  Mr.  Jarvis. 

119sm.  The  English  Language.  The  science  of  language;  the 
present  facts  of  the  English  language;  the  past  development  of  Eng- 
lish.    (3)  —  Mr.  Ramsay. 

135sm.     Shakespeare.    Hamlet;  Othello.    (iy2)  —  Mr.  Cox. 

178sm.  Recent  and  Current  Literature.  Selected  phases  of  re- 
cent English  and  American  literature,  with  special  reference  to  region- 
al and  historical  background.     (llA)  —  Mr.  Ramsay. 

227sm.  The  Popular  Ballad.  The  study  will  be  based  on  the 
English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads  and  will  include  such  topics  as 
the  theories  of  ballad  authorship,  the  origin  of  primitive  poetry,  and 
balladry  in  America.  Students  will  have  access  to  the  ballad  col- 
lections of  the  Missouri  Folk-Lore  Society  and  the  West  Virginia 
Folk-Lore  Society.     (iy2)  —  Mr.  Cox. 

239sm.  Later  Elizabethan  Drama.  Later  contemporaries  and 
successors  of  Shakespeare  down  to  1642.     (1TA)  —  Mr.   Ramsay. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Ism.  Modern  Psychology.  This  is  a  course  which  does  not  pre- 
suppose any  other  in  psychology.  It  may  be  taken  by  beginners.  It 
is,  however,  especially  intended  to  give  teachers  who  studied  general 
psychology  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  an  insight  into  the  modern  form- 
ulation of  its  problems.  It  will  also  give  social  workers  the  necessary 
insight  into  those  functions  of  the  human  organism  upon  which  that 
organism's  social  life  depends.  Text:  "Psychology  of  the  Other- 
One".     (4)  —  Mr.  Meyer. 

108sm.  Abnormal  Psychology.  The  proper  sequence  of  course  1. 
The  same  facts  and  laws  are  studied  as  they  appear  under  the  in- 
fluence of  inborn  or  pathological  or  artificial  conditions  such  as 
idiocy,  aphasia,  somnambulism,  hypnosis.  Taking  this  course  with- 
out taking   Ism   at   the   same   time    is   advisable    only   for   those   who 
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are  familiar  with  the  very  recent  developments  in  the  general  science 
of  psychology.     (2l/2)  —  Mr.  Meyer. 

FIELD  CROPS 

Ism.  Field  Crops.  Required.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
production  and  management  of  crops  in  Missouri.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  take  this  course  in  the  fall  or  summer  terms  rather  than  in 
the  winter  term,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  field  studies.  (5) 
—  Mr.  Etheridge. 

2sm.  Field  Crop  Management.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  A  study 
of  crops  rotations  for  Missouri  conditions;  the  management  of  crops 
in  various  systems  of  farming.     (2)  —  Mr.  Helm. 

llOsm.  Special  Problems.  A  course,  scheduled  by  appointment, 
primarily  for  advanced  and  well  prepared  undergraduates  who  wish 
to  investigate  in  special  lines  the  production  of  field  crops.  Topics 
will  be  assigned  or  may  be  chosen  subject  to  approval.  (Credit  to 
be  arranged.)    —  Mr.  Etheridge. 

203sm.  Research.  Original  research  in  problems  of  the  produc- 
tion, management,  and  improvement  of  field  crops.  (Credit  to  be 
arranged.)  —  Mr.  Etheridge. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Geology 

105sm.  Field  Course.  Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  Geology.  In- 
tended as  preparatory  for  advanced  work  in  Geology  and  professional 
geological  investigation.  The  field  work  consists  of  mapping  the  areal 
geology  and  structures;  describing  the  sedimentary,  igneous,  and 
metamorphic  rocks;  collecting  in  a  systematic  way  from  the  forma- 
tions; and  reporting  on  the  structural  geology,  physiography,  and 
economic  products  of  a  small  area  near  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 
The  party  will  visit  the  Grand  Canyon  and  study  a  section  of  the 
geology  at  that  place.     (6)  —  Mr.  Mehl. 

140sm.  Geological  Report.  The  report  is  based  on  the  work  done 
in  course  105sm.     (2)  —  Mr.  Mehl. 

204sm.     Seminary.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr.  Mehl. 

210sm.  Field  Problems.  Prerequisite,  course  105,  and  other 
courses,  depending  on  the  problem  selected.  Students  who  elect  this 
course  may  accompany  members  of  the  department  in  investigations 
in  Missouri  or  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  — 
Mr.  Mehl. 
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220sm.  Research.  Offered  by  members  of  the  department  in 
their  respective  lines.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

Geography 

6sm.  General  College  Geography.  A  beginning  course  in  geo- 
graphy. A  study  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  geography.  (2x/2) 
—  Mr.  Bratton. 

119sm.  (1922)  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
United  States.  Prerequisites,  fifty  hours  of  college  credit.  A  study 
of  the  present  conditions  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  underlying  principles  of  conservation  in  the  utilization  of  these 
resources.  (3)  —  Mr.  Bratton.  (This  course  alternates  with  course 
117,  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History,  which  will  be  offered 
in  1923.) 

215sm.  Pro-iSeminar.  For  students  able  to  do  semi-independent 
work.     (1-3)  —  Mr.  Bratton. 

230sm.  Research  in  Geography.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr 
Bratton. 

HISTORY 

lBsm.  Early  European  History,  Medieval  Period.  Second  half 
of  course  1.  Open  to  seniors  for  two  hours  credit.  (2J^)  —  Mr. 
Wrench. 

6Asm.  Later  European  History,  Earlier  Period.  First  half  of 
course  6.  Open  to  seniors  for  two  hours'  credit.  (2y2)  —  Mr.  Tren- 
holme. 

8Bsm.  American  History.  Later  Period.  Second  half  of  course 
8.     Open  to  seniors  for  two  hours'  credit.     (2^2)  —  Mr.  Viles. 

106sm.  Ancient  History,  Oriental  and  Greek  Period.  (2)  — 
Mr.  Wrench. 

117sm.  English  History.  Deals  with  the  foundations  of  British 
Nationalism.     (2)  —  Mr.  Trenholme. 

119sm.  Recent  United  States  History.  A  study  of  the  United 
States  since  1876  as  an  historical  background  of  present  day  prob- 
lems.    (2)  —  Mr.  Viles. 

185sm.  History  of  Missouri.  Political  and  social  development 
of  Missouri  since  1820.     (2)  —  Mr.  Viles. 

217sm.  British  Empire.  Studies  and  reports  on  British  Colon- 
ization, Imperialism  and  Colonial  Nationalism.     (2)  —  Mr.  Trenholme. 
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250sm.     Seminary  in  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work.    (1  or 

2)  —  Mr.  Trenholme;  Mr.  Viles;  Mr.  Wrench. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Ism.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.  An  elementary  food 
course  planned  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  selection  and  preparation  of  food.     (5)  —  Miss  Whipple. 

llsm.  Food  Problems  of  the  Household.  Prerequisite,  coursel  or 
its  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  balancing  of  the  family  dietary  in  ac- 
cordance with  food  requirements  and  income,  the  purchase  of  food, 
and  the  care  of  food  in  the  home.     (2)  —  Miss  Cline. 

52sm.  Principles  of  Selection  and  Construction  of  Clothing.  Pre- 
requisite, high  school  course  in  sewing  or  its  equivalent.  This  course 
covers  the  same  ground  as  course  50,  but  less  time  is  given  to  prac- 
tice work.     (3)  —  Miss  Bostian. 

55sm.  Millinery.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  design  as  applied 
to  millinery.  The  simpler  principles  of  construction  with  especial 
emphasis  upon  the  renovation  of  materials  and  retrimming.  (2)  — 
Miss  Bostian. 

60sm.     Home  Nursing.     (2)  —  Miss  Stallings. 

llOsm.  House  Planning  and  Furnishing.  Prerequisites,  course 
101  or  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Design.  A  study  of  the  planning 
and  furnishing  of  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience,  ec- 
onomics, health,  and  art.     (3)  —  Miss  Arnold. 

115sm.  Household  Management.  With  supervised  laboratory 
work  in  a  self-sustaining  practice  household.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  this  course  students  must  apply  in  advance.  The  course  will  not 
be  given  if  less  than  six  students  apply  for  it.  Applications  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Louise  Stanley,  Columbia,  Mo.,  before  May  15.  (3) 
—  Miss  Finley. 

121sm.  Dietetics.  Must  be  preceded  by  Home  Economics  120 
and  its  prerequisites.  A  study  of  normal  food  requirements  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  different  food  values  and  combinations.  The  cost 
of  the  dietary,  and  the  relation  between  nutritive  value  and  cost  are 
emphasized.     (3)  —  Miss  Cline. 

145sm.  Dress  Design.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  design  as 
applied  to  dress.  Planned  especially  for  students  qualifying  to  teach 
vocational  home  economics  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Prere- 
quisite, a  general  course  in  art.   (3)  —  Miss  Arnold. 

151sm.     Advanced  Clothing.     Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  150 
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and  Design.  A  continuation  of  course  150  with  special  application 
of  the  principles  of  art,  economics,  sociology,  and  hygiene  to  the 
costume.     (5)  —  Miss  Reilly. 

HORTICULTURE 

Ism.  General  Horticulture.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
planning,  planting,  and  management  of  the  home  grounds,  the  home 
garden,  the  home  orchard.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  (3)  — 
Mr.  Bradford. 

115sm.  Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants.  A  study  of  variations; 
their  classification,  causes  and  transmissibility,  especially  as  applied 
to  the  evolution  and  breeding  of  horticultural  plants.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.     (3)  —  Mr.   Gardner. 

118sm.     Special   Problems.     Primarily   for   advanced   undergradu- 
ates.   Topics  in  landscape  gardening,  pomology,  or  vegetable  garden- 
ing  will   be   assigned   to   students   who   have   adequate   preparation. 
(Credit  to  be  arranged.)    —  Mr.  Gardner;  Mr.  Bradford;  Mr.  Hooker. 

202sm.  Special  Problems.  For  graduates  and  advanced  students, 
Special  problems  involving  original  investigations.  (Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged.) —  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Bradford,  Mr.  Hooker. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Ism.  Woodwork.  Mastery  of  woodworking,  hand  tools,  prob- 
lems of  construction,  quality  of  materials,  and  technical  terminology 
relating  to  woodworking.     (2)  —  Mr.  Miller. 

4sm.  Machine  Work.  Prerequisite,  course  2.  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  modern  machine  shop  practice  with  practical  work  on 
machine  tools.     (2)  —  Mr.  Murray. 

5sm.  Tools  and  Materials.  Sharpening  and  care  of  tools,  source 
and  supply  of  materials.  Illustrated.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
(2)  —  Mr.  Miller. 

50sm.  Elementary  Art-Craft.  An  introduction  to  the  problems 
of  construction  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  as  related  to 
materials.  Planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  unaware  of  any 
artistic  ability,  but  realizing  the  essential  value  of  the  elements  of 
beauty  in  daily  life.  Projects  in  paper,  cloth,  leather,  stenciling,  and 
clay;  the  principles  of  costume  design.  {2l/2)  —  Miss  Dobbs;  Miss 
Bedford.  ,j  ,.; :-   - -■ 

lOlsm.  Advanced  Art-Craft.  Prerequisite,  elementary  art-craft 
or  introduction  to  art.  Problems  similar  to  those  in  course  50,  but 
of  greater  difficulty.     Block  printing,  wood  carving  used  in  ornamen- 
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tation.  Emphasis  on  projects  relating  to  house  furnishing.  (2^4)  — 
Miss  Dobbs;  Miss  Bedford. 

120sm.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades.  Related  to  the  first 
three  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  regular  grade  teacher.  De- 
velops a  practical  method  of  relating  the  fundamental  processes  of 
home  and  industrial  life  to  the  dominant  interests  of  the  child  through 
the  exercise  of  the  constructive  instincts  and  organized  play.  Spec- 
ial emphasis  upon  the  use  of  handwork  as  a  method  of  teaching  pri- 
mary subject  matter.     (2^4)  —  Miss  Dobbs;  Mrs.  Fyfer. 

121sm.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades.  Related  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  use  of  handwork  as  an  illus- 
trative factor  in  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  literature 
and  the  industries.  Technique  and  organization  of  such  forms  of 
handwork  as  may  be  used  successfully  in  the  regular  classroom  by 
the  regular  teacher.  Work  in  paper  and  cardboard,  bookmaking, 
weaving  of  baskets  and  textiles,  toy-making,  and  work  in  thin  wood. 
(2y2)  —  Miss  Dobbs;  Mrs.  Fyfer. 

130sm.  Furniture  Construction.  Deals  with  the  problems  of  de- 
sign, construction,  and  finish  of  furniture.  Use  of  woodworking  ma- 
chinery.    (2)  —  Mr.  Miller. 

JOURNALISM 

104sm.  Reporting  I.  Prerequisite,  course  103.  Assignments  on 
daily  newspaper.     KXV2)  —  Mr.  Martin. 

108sm.     Reporting  II.     Continuation  of  Reporting  1.     (1J^)  —  Mr. 
Martin. 

118sm.     Selling  of  Advertising  I.     (2J^)  —  Mr.  Martin. 

119sm.  Selling  of  Advertising  II.  Continuation  course.  (2l/2) 
—  Mr.  Martin. 

120sm.  Reporting  III.  Continuation  course.  (1^)  —  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. 

125sm.  School  News  and  Publications.  Construction  of  the  news 
story,  preparation  of  articles  for  newspapers  or  teachers'  magazines, 
supervision  of  student  publications.     (3)  —  Miss  Lockwood. 

126sm.  Copy  Reading  II.  Continuation  course.  (llA)  —  Miss 
Lockwood. 

128sm.  Copy  Reading  III.  Continuation  course.  (V/i)  —  Miss 
Lockwood. 

133sm.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Content,  make-up  and  policies 
of  rural  journals.     (3)  —  Mr.  Williams. 

149sm.     Newspaper  Administration.     (3)   —   Mr.   Williams. 
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201sm.  Research  in  Journalism.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr. 
Williams. 

LATIN 

20sm.  Virgil's  Aeneid.  Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  Lat- 
in. Study  of  subject  matter,  form,  prosody,  and  syntax.  (2y2)  — 
Miss  Cauthorn. 

50sm.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  First  course.  (1)  —  Miss 
Cauthorn. 

85sm.  Horace:  Selections  from  the  Works.  Prerequisite,  courses 
20  and  30,  or  equivalent.     (2J/2)  —  Miss  Cauthorn. 

220sm.  Virgil's  Aeneid.  Intended  primarily  for  teachers.  Com- 
parative literary  study  of  epic  poetry;  structure  and  versification;  an- 
tiquities and  topography.     (2-3)  —  Mr.  Miller. 

LIBRARY  METHODS 

lOlsm.  Library  Methods  for  Teachers.  This  course  is  designed 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  library 
methods  to  care  for  school  libraries.  The  course  includes  the  equip- 
ment and  administration  of  school  libraries,  etc.  Lectures  and  labor- 
atory work.     (1}4)  —  Mr.  Severance. 

MATHEMATICS 

2Asm.  College  Algebra.  Prerequisites,  one  entrance  unit  in 
mathematics.     (2y2)  —  Mr.  Allen. 

2Tsm.  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite,  one  entrance  unit  in  alge- 
bra for  entrance.     (2^4)  —  Miss  Wyant. 

4sm.  Analytic  Geometry.  Prerequisite,  course  2  or  3.  (5)  — 
Miss  Wyant. 

5sm.  Differential  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  course  4.  (3)  —  Mr. 
Allen. 

6sm.  Integral  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  course  5.  (3)  —  Mr.  In- 
gold. 

lOOsm.  Second  Calculus.  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
specializing  in  mathematics.  It  may  De  taken  also  in  place  of  mathe- 
matics 107  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
that  apply  to  that  course.     (3)  —  Mr 

200sm.     Seminar.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr.  Ingold. 
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MEDICAL  BACTERIOLOGY  AND   PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Ism.  Preventive  Medicine.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 
No  credit  allowed  in  the  medical  curriculum.     (2l/2)  —  Mr.  Ravenel. 

lOlsm.  General  Hygiene.  Deals  in  a  somewhat  detailed  manner 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  and  personal  hygiene.  (3) 
—  Mr.  Ravenel. 


MUSIC 

Gsm.  Appreciation.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  there  is  in  music.  No 
previous  knowledge  is  necessary.     (1)  —  Mr.  Pommer. 

131sm.  Elementary  Public  School  Music.  Notation,  ear-training, 
dictation,  sight-reading,  tone-production,  care  and  development  of 
the  child's  voice,  song  interpretation,  and  practical  teaching.  {2l/2)  — 
Mr.  Pommer. 

140sm.  Practical  Chorus  Conducting.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  fitting  themselves  for  supervision  of  music,  or  who  intend  devoting 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  high 
schools.     (2]/2)  —  Mr.  Pommer. 

NURSING 

21sm.     Hospital  Laboratory.     (6)  —  Miss  Taylor. 
22sm.     Hospital  Laboratory;  secondary  work.     (6)  —  Miss  Tay- 
lor. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

6sm.  Recreational  Activities  for  Women.  A  general  course  for 
recreation,  health  and  personal  efficiency.  Four  periods  of  exercise 
a  week  in  gymnastics,  athletics  or  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  etc.,  as 
selected.  Group  competition  for  both  men  and  women.  (l/2)  — Miss 
Gath;  Miss  Dulaney;  Miss  Mumford. 

lOsm.  Recreational  Athletics  for  Men.  A  general  course  for 
recreation,  health  and  personal  efficiency.  Four  periods  of  exercise 
a  week  in  gymnastics,  athletics  or  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  etc., 
as  selected.     (Y2)  —  Mr.  Phelan. 

lOOsm.  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  Historical  survey, 
theory,  and  systems  of  physical  education;  relation  of  physical  edu- 
cation to  growth  and  development;  selection  and  adaptation  of  ac- 
tivities to  different  conditions  and  ages     (2l/2)  —  Mr.  Cooke. 
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lOlsm,  Physical  Examinations  and  Anthropometry.  Methods  of 
examination  for  the  detection  of  physical  defects;  application  of  cor- 
rective exercises;  measurements  and  efficiency  tests;  treatment  of 
injuries.     {2l/2)  —  Mr.  Cooke. 

103sm.  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  History,  theory  and  practice 
of  track  and  field  athletics,  baseball,  basketball  and  football.  (3)  — 
Mr.  Simpson. 

105sm.  School  Gymnastics  and  Games.  A  practical  course  in 
freehand  and  apparatus  exercises,  plays  and  games  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary schools.     (1)  —  Miss  Mumford. 

109sm.  Advanced  Folk  Dancing  for  Women.  Folk  dancing  suit- 
able for  more  advanced  grades,  high  schools,  exhibitions,  pageants, 
etc.     (2)  —  Miss  Gath;  Miss  Mumford. 

113sm.  Physical  Education  for  Public  Schools.  Specialized  ac- 
tivities in  athletics,  gymnastics  and  folk  dancing,  appropriate  for  use 
in  the  public  schools.     (1)  —  Mr.  Cooke. 

PHYSICS 

Ism.  Elementary  Physics.  An  introductory  course  covering- 
mechanics,  heat,  sound,  and  parts  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  in- 
tended primarily  for  students  in  the  colleges  of  Arts,  Medicine  and 
Agriculture.  Six  recitations  and  four  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
(5)  —  Mr.  Abernathy. 

llOsm.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  An  advanced  course  which 
is  largely  description.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  a  college  course 
in  general  physics  and  freshman  mathematics.  No  laboratory  work. 
Six  times  a  week.    (3)  —  Mr.  Reese. 

214sm.  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases.  This  course 
includes  the  study  of  ionization  of  gases  by  various  types  of  radia- 
tion, electronic  discharges,  X-rays,  cathode  rays  and  some  of  the 
properties  of  radioactive  substances.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  col- 
lege physics  and  calculus.  Recitation  and  lectures.  Six  times  a  week. 
(3)  —  Mr.  Reese. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 

2sm.  American  Government.  Organization  and  activities  of  the 
American  Government,  local,  state  and  national.  Not  open  to  fresh- 
men. (3^)  —  Mr.  Barclay. 

106sm.  Municipal  Government,  A  study  of  the  organization  of 
the  cities  of  the  United   States.     (2)   —  Mr.   Barclay. 
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POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Ism.  Elementary  Poultry  Raising.  Deals  with  poultry  house 
construction,  yarding,  fattening,  killing,  dressing,  marketing,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  more  common  breeds.     (3)  —  Mr.  Kempster. 

2sm.  Poultry  Production.  Feeding  and  general  care;  common 
diseases  of  poultry;  incubating,  brooding,  and  the  handling  of  farm 
poultry.     (3)  —  Mr.  Kempster. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

See  Medical  Bacteriology  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

French 

Ism.  Elementary  Course.  A  brief  and  rapid  study  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  French  syntax  with  a  view  to  early  reading.  Pronunci- 
ation and  ability  to  read  graded  standard  French  will  be  emphasized. 
(2*6)  —  Miss  Stewart. 

2sm.  Intermediate  Course.  A  brief  review  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  syntax  with  introduction  of  more  advanced  material.  From 
100  to  150  pages  of  standard  French  text  will  be  read.  (2^4)  —  Miss 
Stewart. 

3sm.  Advanced  Course.  To  be  conducted  in  French.  A  study 
of  details  of  syntax  and  of  diction.  Rapid  reading  with  frequent 
translation,  explanation  in  French,  and  reports  (2^)  —  Miss  Stewart. 

Spanish 

30sm.     Elementary    Course.      Grammar,    reading,    dictation,    con- 
versational   practice.      Special    emphasis    on    correct    pronunciation. 
(2y2)  Mr.  Nelson. 

31sm.  Intermediate  Course.  Reading,  composition,  conversa- 
tion. Special  attention  to  discussion  of  Spanish-American  subjects. 
(2y2)  —  Mr.  Nelson. 

132sm.  Advanced  Course.  Rapid  reading  of  Spanish  and  Span- 
lish-American  works.  Practical  exercises  in  composition  and  conver- 
sation.    (2J4)  —  Mr.  Nelson. 

RURAL  LIFE 

lOlsm.  Marketing  and  Distribution.  Prerequisite  2f,  w,  and  sp. 
A  study  of  problems  involved  in  marketing  and  distributing  farm  pro- 
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ducts,  marketing  organizations  and  laws  under  which  they  are  oper- 
ated. The  relation  of  foreign  trade  and  general  business  conditions 
to  the  farmers'  market.     (3)  —  Mr.  Johnson. 

105sm.  Farm  Accounts.  Methods  and  practice  in  keeping  farm 
accounts;  special  attention  to  farm  financial  records,  feed  records, 
labor  records,  production  records,  and  methods  of  determining  live 
stock  and  production  costs.     (3)  —  Mr.  Frame. 

HOsm.  Farm  Organization.  The  study  of  the  farm  as  an  in- 
vestment, types  of  farming,  success  of  various  farm  operations,  de- 
tails of  improving  and  equipping  the  farm  for  economical  manage- 
ment. (3)  —  Mr.  Johnson;  Mr.  Frame. 

200sm.  Seminar.  Selected  literature  and  special  field  investiga- 
tion of  farm  economic  and  social  problems.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 
—  Mr.  Johnson;   Mr.   Frame. 

205sm.  Special  Problems.  Work  on  special  economic  problems 
in  agriculture.  Thesis  required.  (Credit  to  be  arranged.)  —  Mr. 
Johnson;  Mr.  Frame. 

SOCIOLOGY 

No  course  in  sociology  is  open  to  freshmen.  In  general,  the 
course  in  Citizenship  or  its  equivalent  will  be  required  for  entrance 
to  all  courses  in  sociology. 

Ism.  General  Sociology.  (Especially  designed  for  teachers.)  An 
introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  social  life  and  its  problems 
of  origin,  development,  organization,  and  control.  (2J/2)  —  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

112sm.  Child  Welfare.  An  intensive  study  of  the  social  condi- 
tions connected  with  child  welfare,  such  as  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, infant  mortality,  protection  from  disease,  the  playground  move- 
ment, compulsory  education,  child  labor,  the  work  of  juvenile  courts 
and  child  welfare  agencies,  public  and  private.     (2J/2)  —  Mr.  Williams. 

115sm.  Rural  Sociology.  The  social  conditions  of  rural  life  and 
their  improvement.     (2^)  —  Mr.  Morgan. 

117sm.  Rural  Community  Organization.  A  study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  rural  social  agencies  and  institutions  which  work  in 
any  organized  way  toward  rural  social  betterment.  (2J4)  —  Mr. 
Morgan. 

215sm.  Administration  of  Rural  Social  Work.  A  study  of  the 
organization  of  various  types  of  rural  social  work,  such  as  that  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  methods  of 
organizing  and  administering  such  work.     (2)  —  Mr;  Morgan. 
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219sm.  Methods  in  Social  Work.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
family  case  work  in  rural  communities.     (2)  —  Mr.  Howells. 

B372sm.  Philosophy  of  Education — From  the  Sociological  Point 
of  View.  Same  as  Education  B272sm.  See  announcement  under  Ed- 
ucation.    (2)  —  Mr.  Williams. 

241sm.  Seminary.  Research  work  upon  special  problems  in 
sociology  and  philanthropy.  Two,  three  or  four  hours'  credit  given 
according  to  the  amount  of  work.  —  Mr.  Williams;  Mr.  Morgan. 

SOILS 

Ism.  Soils.  Required.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1.  An  intro- 
ductory course  dealing  with  the  subject  of  soils  and  the  principles 
underlying  rational  soil  management.  Four  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  one  laboratory  or  field  period.     (5)  —  Mr.  Albrecht. 

108sm.  Special  Problems.  Assigned  problems  in  soil  physics, 
fertility  or  biology  in  connection  with  certain  experiment  station  pro- 
jects, or  problems  chosen  by  the  student  with  approval.  (Credit  to 
be  arranged.)  —  Mr.  Albrecht. 

207sm.  Soil  Research.  Special  investigations  in  soils.  (Credit 
to  be  arranged.)   —  Mr.  Albrecht. 

ZOOLOGY 

Ism.  General  Zoology.  Designed  to  present  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  zoological  science.     (5)  —  Mr.  Vick. 

2sm.  Theory  of  Evolution.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  organic  evolution.     (2)  —  Mr.  Vick. 

122sm.  Special  Problems.  Preparation  for  research  in  zoology. 
(3)  —  Mr.  Vick. 

FOUR  WEEKS  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE 

July  17 — August  22,   1922 

The  courses  below  are  offered  especially  for  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  who  need  additional  credits  in  agriculture  and  in 
agricultural  education.  It  is  possible  for  each  teacher  registered  for 
one  month  to  make  a  total  of  four  hours'  credit. 

AGRICULTURE 

8sm.     Vocational    Horticulture.      A    course    covering   the    special 
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horticultural  problems  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  general 
public.  Aspects  of  horticulture  most  important  in  the  development 
of  country  life.  Methods  of  presenting  this  subject  matter  to  the 
vocational  student.     Classroom  and  laboratory  work.     (2) 

lOsm.  Farm  Shop  Practice.  Soldering,  brazing,  babbiting,  scrap- 
ing and  adjusting  bearings,  filing,  drilling,  threading,  valve  grinding, 
elementary  forging,  tempering  tools,  filing  saws,  harness  and  rope 
work,  belt  lacing.     (2) 

llsm.  Types  and  Market  Classes  of  Live  Stock.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry  and  present  condi- 
tions. The  fundamentals  of  live  stock  judging  and  its  relation  to  pro- 
duction.    The  work  covers  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  (2) 

12sm.  Pork  Production.  Approved  systems  of  swine  manage- 
ment, including  a  discussion  of  foodstuffs  with  special  reference  to 
their  adaptability  to  pork  production;  the  feeding  of  hogs  for  farm 
and  market;  the  feeding  and  management  of  the  commercial  and 
purebred  breeding  herd.   (2) 

Ell6sm.  Advanced  Field  Crop  Judging.  An  advanced  course  in 
judging  variety,  identification  and  sample  judging  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
soybeans  and  cowpeas.  Commercial  grading  of  grain.  Plant  and 
seed  study  of  forage  grasses,  legumes  and  associated  weeds  with 
special  emphasis  on  keys  for  identification.      (2) 

EDUCATION— METHODS    IN    AGRICULTURE 

El05sm.  Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  (Plant  Husband- 
ry). A  course  dealing  with  methods  of  presenting  subject  matter  in 
field  crops,  soils,  and  horticulture  in  secondary  schools.     (2) 

El07sm.  Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  (Animal  Hus- 
bandry). A  course  dealing  with  methods  of  presenting  subject  mat- 
ter in  Animal  Husbandry  and  related  science,  including  dairy  and 
poultry   husbandry,    in   secondary   schools.      (2) 

Ell5sm.  Organization  and  Management  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture. A  course  dealing  with  the  more  important  problems  that  oc- 
cur from  the  time  the  teacher  makes  application  for  a  position  in  a 
Smith-Hughes  school  until  the  work  in  agriculture  is  in  successful 
operation. 

Ell7sm.  Elements  of  Visual  Education.  An  elementary  course 
in  methods  and  technique  of  visual  education.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  graphs,  charts,  slides  and  motion  pictures,  their  effective 
use  in  teaching  and  planning  of  lessons,  involving  their  use,  etc.     Mo- 
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tion  picture  machines  and  stereopticans  are  studied.     Laboratory  work 
in  construction  and  use  of  visual  aids.     (2) 

El30sm.  Elements  of  Photography  and  Slide  Making  for  Teach- 
ers. This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  elementary  principles  of 
photography  and  slide  making  for  the  teachers  and  those  who  plan 
to  supervise  visual  education.     (2) 


Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMIN 
ISTRATION 


John  Carleton  Jones,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  Professor  of 
Latin. 

Joseph   Doliver  Eli.ief,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Di- 
rector    of     the     Summer     Session.     Pror 
fessor      of      High      School      Administra- 
tion.  High   School   Visitor. 
Jesse  Hari.iaman  Coursault,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Ph.D.  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty    of    Education. 

Isidor  Loeb,  B.S.,  M.S.,  LLB.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Public  Law.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration. 

James  Patterson  McBaine,  LL-B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law. 

Elmer  James  McCaustland,  CIS., 
M.C.E.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  En- 
gineering. Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  En- 
gineering Director  of  the  Engineer- 
ing   Experiment    Station 

Walter  Miller,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  and  of  the  Teaching  of  La- 
tin.   Dean    of   the   Graduate    Faculty. 

Frederick  Blackmar  Mumford.  B.S., 
M.S..  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture, 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment  Station. 

Guy  Lincoln  Noyes,  M.D..  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine,  Superintendent  of 
Parker    Memorial    Hospital. 

Walter  Williams.  LL.D..  Professor  of 
History  and  Principles  of  Journalism, 
Dean   of  the    Faculty  of  Journalism. 

Charles  Hamilton  Williams,  A.B., 
B  S.  in  Ed.,  Director  of  University 
Extension. 

John  Sites  Ankeney,  A.B.,  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and   Practice  of  Art. 

Harry  J.  Baker,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Acting 
Professor    of    Educational    Psychology. 

Sidney  Calvert,  B.S..  A.M.,  Professor 
of    Organic    Chemistry. 

John  Harrington  Cox,  M.A.,  Profes- 
sor of  English  of  Philology,  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia. 

Winterton  Conway  Curtis,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  the 
teaching   of    Zoology. 

Benjamin  Minge  Duggar  Ph.D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Plant  Physiology,  Washing- 
ton  University,    St.   Louis,    Mo. 

William  Carlyle  Etheridge,  B.S.  in 
Agr.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Field 
Crops. 


Victor  Ray  Gardner,  B.S.,  M.S. A., 
Professor    of     Horticulture. 

Oliver  Ray  Johnson,  B.S.  in  Agr., 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment. 

Harry  LavErne  Kempster,  B.S.,  Pro- 
fessor   of    Poultry    Husbandry. 

Frank  Lee  Martin,  A.B.,  Professor  of 
Theory    and    Practice    of    Journalism. 

Max  F.  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental   Psychology. 

E.  L.  Morgan,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Rural    Sociology. 

Mervin  Gordon  NealE,  B.S.  in  Ed., 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Ad- 
ministration. 

William  Henry  Pommer,  Professor  of 
Music. 

Mazyck  Porcher  Ravenel,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Bacteriology  and 
Preventive  Medicine.  Director  of  Pub- 
lic   Health   Laboratories. 

Henry  Ormal  Severance,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Librarian. 

Herbert  Meredith  Reese,  A.B.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of   Physics. 

Theodore  Edward  Sexauer.  B.S. A.,  B.S. 
in  Agr.  Ed.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Ag- 
ricultural    Education. 

Norman  Maclaren  Trenhot  me,  A.B., 
A.M..  Ph.D..  Professor  of  History  and 
the   Teaching   of   History. 

Edwin  A.  Trowbridge.  B.S.  in  Agr., 
Professor    of    Animal    Husbandry. 

Jonas  Vii.es,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor   of    American    History. 

Luther  Abraham  Weaver,  B.S.  in  Agr., 
Protessor    of    Animal    Husbandry. 

Joseph  T.  Williams,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Act- 
ing Professor  of  Sociology,  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  Drury  College, 
Springfield,    Mo. 

William  Albert  Albrecht,  A.B.,  B.S. 
in  Agr.,  M.S.  in  Agr.,  Ph.D.,  As- 
sociate   Professor    of    Soils. 

John  Velte  Ankeney,  B.S.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Visual  Instruction  and 
Itinerant    Teaching. 

Theodore  Rolly  Ball,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Washington 
University,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Samuel  Ttlden  Bratton.  B.S.  in  Ed., 
A.M.,  Associate  I'rofesjor  of  Geology 
and    Geography. 

Arlie  Glenn  Capps,  B.S.  in  Kd.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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Edward  R.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  Acting  Asso- 
ciate   Professor    of    Physical    Education. 

Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  B.S.,  A.M.,  As- 
sociate  Professor   of   Industrial   Arts. 

Charles  Alton  Helm,  B.S.  in  Agr., 
A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Field 
Crops. 

Henry  Daggett  Hooker,  Jr.,  A.B., 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Horticulture. 

Louis  Ingold,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  As- 
sociate Professor  of   Mathematics. 

Eva  Johnston,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Latin,  Adviser  of  Wom- 
en. 

Herman  Heinrich  Mecker,  B.S.  in 
Ed.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Acting  Associate 
Professor   of   School    Supervision. 

Robert  Lee  Ramsay,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of   English. 

Thomas  Bruce  Robb,  A.B..  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Associate   Professor   of   Economics. 

Jesse  Erwin  Wrench,  A.B.,  Associate 
Professor    of    European    History 

Thomas  Swain  Barclay,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

C.  Louise  BoEhringer,  B.  S.,  Assistant 
Professor    of    Education. 

Frederick  Charles  Bradford,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture. 

Mary  Violet  Dover,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Assistant   Professor    of    Chemistry. 

Helen  Dorothy  Gath,  A.B.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

Owen  Howells,  B.S.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Rural  Sociology. 

Mack  Marquis  Jones,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Sara  Lawrence  Lockwood,  B.J.,  Assis- 
tant  Professor   of   Journalism. 

Mauric  Goldsmith  Mehl,  B.S.,  Ph.D.. 
Assistant   Professor    of    Geology. 

Joseph  Tooker  Rosa,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Assistant    Professor    of    Horticulture. 

Caroline  Taylor  Stewart,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic   Languages. 

Bertha  K.  Whipple,  A.B.,  M.S.,  As- 
sistant  Professor   of    Home   Economics. 

Lewis  Grover  Abernathy,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Instructor   in    Physics. 

Elbert  Frank  Allen,  A.B.,  Instructor 
in    Mathematics. 

Dorothy  Livingston  Arnold,  Instruc- 
tor in  Home  Economics. 

Minnie  May  Brashear,  A.B.,  Instruc- 
tor  in    English. 


Margaret  Bostian,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  In- 
structor  in   Home    Economics. 

Emma  Cauthorn,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Latin. 

Jessie  Alice  Cline,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Ed., 
Instructor    in    Home    Economics. 

Ruth  Dulaney,  B.S.,  Instructor  in 
Physical    Education    for    Women. 

Benjamin  H.  Frame,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  In- 
structor   in    Farm    Management. 

Mrs.  J.  KirkbridE  Fyfer,  Instructor 
in    Industrial    Arts. 

Chu  Hsaio,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Econ- 
omics. 

Floyd  East  Jarvis,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
English. 

Dorothy  Mumford,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education  for 
Women. 

Nelson  Clyde  Murray.  Instructor  in 
Industrial    Arts. 

Iver  N.  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Spanish. 

Bernard  W.  Noel,  B.S.,  Extension  In- 
structor  in    Industrial    Arts. 

James  Phelan,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education. 

Nina  Katherine  Reilly,  B.S.  in  Ed., 
Instructor   in    Home    Economics. 

Walter  Julius  Saupe,  B.S.,  A.M.,  In- 
structor   in    Education. 

Minnola  Stallings,  R.N.,  Instructor  in 
Home    Economics. 

Robert  Ingalls  Simpson,  B.S.  in  Agr., 
Instructor    in    Physical    Education. 

Harry  Elias  Vick,  B.S.,  M.S.,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Ralph  K.  Watkins,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M., 
Instructor   in   School   Supervision. 

Emily  Kathryn  Wyant,  B.S.  in  Ed., 
Instructor    in    Mathematics. 

Katherine  Bedford,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  As- 
sistant. 

Hopewell  Daniel  Fox,  Assistant  in 
Animal    Husbandry 

Jesse  L.  Campbell,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Sup- 
ervisor of  Practice  Teaching  in  Vo- 
cational   Agriculture. 

Walter  H.  Miller,  Assistant  in  Indus- 
trial Arts. 

Irl  Thorpe  Scott,  B.S.  in  Agr.,  Assis- 
tant  in   Botany. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bass  Chamberlain, 
Head  of  Read  Hall,  Assistant  Adviser 
of  Women. 

Frank  Chambers,  A.B,,  Registrar  of  the 
University. 

LESLIE  Cowan,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Secretary 
of   the   University. 
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INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

General  Statement 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  For  the  purpose 
of  attaining  its  aim,  the  University  furnishes  ample  facilities  for  liberal 
education  and  for  thorough  professional  training.  The  University  is  a 
part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  state. 

Organization 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following  div- 
isions: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

College   of   Agriculture  School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Education  School  of  Business  and  Public 

School   of   Law  Administration. 

School  of  Medicine  Graduate  School 

School  of  Engineering  Extension  Division 

All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  located  at  Rolla.  In  addition, 
emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the  establishment  of  minor 
divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Missouri  State  Military 
School. 

Location 

The  Unversity  of  Missouri  is  located  at  Columbia,  situated  half  way 
between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  near  the  center  of  the  state.  It  is 
reached  by  the  Wabash  and  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railways. 
Columbia  is  a  progressive  prosperous  town,  having  doubled  its  population 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Columbia  may  be  characterized  as  a  town  of  schools,  homes,  and 
churches,  with  enough  of  industrialism  to  make  it  efficient.  It  offers 
the  convenience  of  a  larger  city  without  the  counter  distractions.  The 
student  is  a  predominant  factor  in  Columbia. 

Equipment 
The  University  grounds  cover  more  than  800  acres.     The  main  di- 
visions are   in   the   Francis   Quadrangle,   the   East   Campus,    the   athletic 
fields,  and  the  University  farm. 
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The  following  University  buildings  are  located  at  Columbia:  Jesse 
Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  chemistry,  physics,  biol- 
ogy, geology,  engineering,  industrial  arts,  law,  business  and  public  ad- 
ministration; two  power  houses;  Medical  Laboratory  Buildings;  Parker 
Memorial  Hospital;  Agriculture  Building;  Horticulture  Building;  Home 
Economics  Building;  Schweitzer  Hall  for  agricultural  chemistry;  green 
houses;  Live  Stock  Judging,  Poultry,  Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  and  Vet- 
erinary Buildings;  the  agricultural  college  farm  barns  and  buildings; 
Switzler  Hall;  Neff  Hall,  for  the  School  of  Journalism;  Lathrop  Hall, 
dormitory  for  men;  Read  Hall,  dormitory  for  women;  Rothwell  Gym- 
nasium; the  houses  for  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture;  and  High  School  and  Elementary  School 
buildings,  used  for  practice  schools  in  the  School  of  Education.  The 
new  library  building,  containing  the  General  Library  and  the  State  His- 
torical Library,  offers  also  commodious  seminary  rooms  for  the  use  of 
students  in  the  graduate  courses. 

For  Further  Information 

Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  catalog, 
which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or  specal  bul- 
letins of  the  College  of  Arigculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of 
Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Journalism, 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration,  Extension  Division,  and 
the   Graduate   School,   write  to 

The  Registrar, 
University  oe  Missouri 

Columbia,  Missouri 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 


Summer  Term,  1922. 

1.  Course  to  Be  Given.  This  schedule  contains  the  courses  author- 
ized by  the  faculties  for  the  Summer  Term  of  1922.  Changes  in  courses 
must  be  first  authorized  by  the  faculty  concerned.  Any  change  in  an 
hour  or  room  must  be  authorized  by  the  University  Committee  on  Sched- 
ule.   The  office  of  the  Committee  is  101  Jesse  Hall. 

2.  Credit.  In  general  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  for  each  course 
is  given  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  the  course,  thus,  (3).  In 
case  the  credit  is  variable,  to  be  fixed  in  consultation  with  the  teacher, 
that  fact  is  indicated  by  a  dagger  (f)   following  the  course. 

3.  Hours  to  Be  Arranged.  Where  no  hours  are  stated  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  hours  are  to  be  arranged.  This  means  that  hours  must 
be  selected  by  the  teacher  subject  to  tjhe  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Schedule  during  the  first  week  of  the  term.  The  hours  thus  arranged 
then  form  an  integral  part  of  this  schedule. 


4.    Buildings  and  Rooms. 
tions  as  follows: 


The  buildings  are  indicated  by  abbrevia- 


Agr. — Agriculture. 

Bib.  Col.— Bible  College. 

Biol. — Biology. 

Chem. — Chemistry. 

Com. — Commerce. 

El.  S. — Elementary  School. 

Eng. — Engineering. 

F.    Mach. — Farm    Machinery 

Geol. — Geology. 

H.  S.— High  School. 

Hort. — Horticulture. 

I.  A.— Industrial  Arts. 


Jesse — Jesse  Hall. 

Law — Law  Building. 

Lib. — Library. 

L.  S.  P.— Live  Stock  Pavilion. 

Med. — Medicine. 

Neff.— Jay  H.  Neff  Hall. 

Phys. — Physics. 

Poul.— Poultry. 

Gym. — Rothwell  Gymnasium. 

Sch. — Schweitzer  Hail. 

Sw. — Switzler   Hall. 

Vet. — Veterinary. 


The  room  number  follows  the  abbreviation. 

5.    Alphabetic  Arrangement.     The  courses  are  arranged  by  depart- 
ments in  alphabetic  order. 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card  No. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

2smkFarm  Construction  Methods 
(2) 

2M 

1-  3  MWF 
1-  5  TTh 

F.  Mach. 
F.  Mach. 

310 

311 

7MWFS 

Animal  Husbandry 

Ism  Types  and  Market  Classes  of 
Live  Stock  (3^ 

8-10  D  and  S 

L.  S.  P. 
Agr.  200 

Agr.  200 
Agr.  200 
Agr.200 

Jesse  409 
Jesse  409 
Jesse  409 

Biol.  106 
Biol.  106 

320 

10  D  and  S 

8  D  and  S 
HDandS 

9  D  and  S 

8TTh 
10MWF 
8-10  MW 

9D 
1  WF 

321 

lOOsm  Principles  of  Animal  Nutri- 
tion (3) 

105sm  Pork  Production  (3)   . 

Art,  Theory  and  Practice  of 

2smx  Introduction  of  Art  (2^) . . . 

8-10  MWF 
10-12  TTh 
8-10  TThF 

10-12  D 

1-  3  MTTh 

2-  3  WF 

325 

lOsmx  Theory  of  Design  {2Y2) 

106smh  Painting  (3) . . . 

326 

Botany 

370 

3smj  General  Bacteriology  (3) . . . 

371 

Chemistry 

lsmq  General  Inorganic  Chemistry 
(5)* 

I 
II 

9D 
9D 

11  D  and  S 

10  MTThF 

2-  4D 

10-12  D 

Sch.  202 
Sch.  202 

Sch.  202 

Chem.  105 
Chem.  202 

Chem.  105 
Chem.  112 

Chem.  112 
Chem.  105 

400 

2smh  General  Inorganic  Chemistry 
(3)*          

401 
403 

15smz  Elementary  Organic  Chemis- 
try (3) 

1-  3  TTh 
1-  3  MWF 
1-  4  TTh 

1-  4D 

10-12  MWThS 
1:30-4  D 

10-12  MWThS 
1:30-4  D 
1-  4  TTh 

404 

405 

1 13smq  Organic  Synthesis  and  Anal- 
ysis (3-5) 

11  W 
10  TF 

10WS 
8  MTWTh 

121smd  Quantitative  Chemical  Anal- 

122smd     Quantitative       Chemical 

130smj  Physical  Chemistry  (3) 

Economics  and  Commerce 

8  D  and  S,  9  S 

7  D  and  S,  8  S 
8D 

10  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S 

2TTh 

8  MTWTh 

Geol.  205 

Com.  103 
Com.  103 

Jesse  404 
Jesse  404 

Jesse  408 
Jesse  130 

500 

105sm  Money,  Credit  and  Banking 

118sm  Corporation  Finance  (2J^)--  ■ 

Education 

Educational  Psychology 
A102smx  Educational  Psychology  (3) 
A155smh  Psychological  Tests  (2) . . . 
A160sm  Abnormal    and    Defective 

History  and  Philosophy  op  Edu- 
cation ) 
Bll8sm  History    of   Education    in 
Ancient   and    Mediaeval 

"An  additional  conference  period  will  be  arranged,  1  hour  per  week. 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lbct. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card  No. 

Education — Continued 

B  119am  History    of    Education    in 
Modern  Times  (2) 

9  MTWTh 
11  D 

Jesse  110 
Jesse  130 

Bl25am  Principlesof  Education  (2*^) 

B272sm  Philosophy    of    Education 
from  the  Sociological  Point 
of  View  (2) 

Educational  Administration 
C150sm  School  Economy  (2) 

I 
II 

8  MTWTh 

9  MTWTh 

10  D 
11D 

9D 

10  D 

8D 

2MW 
9  MTWTh 

10  D 

9  MTWTh 

Jesse  317 
Jesse  317 

Jesse  317 
Jesse  317 

Jesse  311 

Jesse  311 

Jesse  311 

Jesse  317 
Jesse  303 
Jesse  310 

Jesse  319 

C160sm  High  School  Administration 
(2H) 

C172sm  Educational  Statistics  (23^) 

Cl75smh  Administration  and  Educa- 
tional Tests  and  Measure- 
ments (2^) 

Cl80sm  Administration    of    Public 
Education  in  the  United 
States  (2y2) 

C185sm  City  School  Administration 
(2Y2) 

C221sm  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  (1) 

C230sm  The  Junior  High  School  (2) 

C240sm  City  School  Finance  (2^)  • 

C250smHigh    School    Program    of 
Studies     and     Curricula 
(2) 

260sm  Seminary  in  Educational  Ad- 
ministrationf 

School  Supervision 

Dlllsmh  Theory  of  Teaching  (2^). 

8D 

1  MTWTh 

2  MTWTh 
8  MTWTh 

11  MTWTh 
9D 

H.  S. 
El.S. 
El.S. 
El.S. 
H.  S. 
H.  S. 
H.  S. 

H.  S. 
H.  S. 

Hort.  8 
Sch.  101 

Sch.  101 
Sch."  101 

Dl  13sm  Methods  of  Teaching  Grades 
Three,  Four  and  Five  (2) 

Dllosm  MethodsofTeachingGrades 
Six,  Seven  and  Eight  (2) 

D117sm  Teacher    Training    Course 
(2) 

D119sm  Project  Work  and  the  Pro- 
ject Method  (2) 

C124sm  The  Old  and  New  in  Ele- 
mentary Education  (2J^) 

D251sm  School  Supervision— Teach- 

D273sm  Public  School  Curriculum; 
Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects (2) 

2  MTWTh 

D276sm  Supervision   of  Classroom 

Methods  op  Agriculture 
E105sm  Methods  of  Teaching  Plant 

8D 
10  D 

9  MTWTh 
3TF 

E107sm  Methods  of  Teaching  An- 

E115sm  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture    in     Secondary 
Schools  (2) 

Ell7smt  Visual  Education,  Elements 
of  (3) 

2-  5MW 

E120smh  Advanced  Visual  Education 
(2) 

E123sm  Projection  (1)    . 

El30sma  Elements  of  Photography 
and  Slide  Making  (2) 

El 33am  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration  of  Visual  Edu- 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

'Card  No. 

Education — Continued 

E210sm  Special  Problems  in  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  (1-3).. 

E220sm  Visual  Education  Seminar 
(1) 

E240sm  Seminary   in    Agricultural 
Education  (1) 

Methods  in  Industrial  Arts 
GllOsm  Teaching  Shopwork  in  In- 
dustrial    Schools     and 
Classes  (2) 

10  MTWTh 
2  MTWTh 

11  MTWTh 

7-  9  pm  MW 
11  MTWTh 

10  MTWTh 

9  D  and  S 

7  D  and  S 

8  D  and  S 

LA. 
LA. 

LA. 

Lib. 

Jesse  202 

Eng.  203 

Jesse  214 
Phys.  100 
Jesse  202 
Jesse  214 
Jesse  214 

G112sm  Trade  Analysis  (2) 

G115sm  Teaching  Related  Subjects 
in  Industrial  Schools  (2) 

Methods  in  Other  Subjects 
HlOlsmx  Teaching  of  Art  (2) 

H125sm  Teaching  of  Latin  (2) 

Hl28sm  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
(2)                

English 

2sm  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (3) 

4sm  English  Life  and  Literature 

(3)   

531 

532 

7  D  and  S 
10  MWF 
9  MWF 

119sm  The  English  Language  (3). . . 

135sm  Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  Othello 

(1L£)     

178sm  Recent  and  Current  Litera- 
ture {V/i)         

227sm  The  Popular  Ballad  (1^)--  •  • 

239sm  Later     Elizabethan     Drama 
iXlA) 

Experimental  Psychology 

lsmx  Modern  Psychology  (4) 

108sm  Abnormal  Psychology  (2J^). . 

Field  Crops 

lsmk  Field  Crops  (5)  

I 

II 
III 

8-10  MWF 
8-10  MWF 
8-10  MWF 
11  D 

7  D  and  S 
7  MTWTh 

8-10  TTh 
1-  3  TTh 
1-3MW 

Jesse  404 
Jesse  404 
Jesse  404 
Jesse  404 

Agr.  200 
Sch.  101 

550 
551 
552 

10-12  MTWTh 

570 

571 

Geology  and  Geography 

Geology 

105smq  Field  Course  (6) 

8-  5  D  and  S 

8-5D 
8-  5D 

Geography 
6smx  General  College  Geography 
(2L£)                     

8D 
10  D 

Geol.  104 
Geol.  104 

600 

119sm     The       Conservation      of 
Natural  Resources  in  the 
United  States  (3)  . . 

History 

lBsm  Early     European     History, 
Mediaeval  Period  (2^). 

6Asm  Later     European     History, 
Earlier  Period  (2H) 

8D 
9D 

Jesse  305 
Jesse  305 

630 

631 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card  No. 

History— Continued 

8Bsm  American      History,      Later 
Period  (2K>) 

7D 

7D 

10  MTWTh 

8  MTWTh 

10  MTWTh 

11  MTWTh 

Jesse  314 

Jesse  305 
Jesse  305 

Jesse  314 
Jesse  314 
Jesse  312 

632 

106sm  Ancient  History,  Oriental  and 
Greek  Period  (2) 

117sm  English  History  (2) 

119sm  Recent  United  States  History 
(2) 

250sm  Seminary   in   Historical  Re- 
search and  Thesis  Work 
(1  or  2) 

Home  Economics 
lsmz  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
Food  (5) 

8D 
11  MW 

10-12  D 
10-12  TTh 

8-10  D  and  S 
1-  4  MWF 

H.  E.  203 

H.  E.  201 

H.  E.  101 
H.  E.  104 
Med. 

H.  E.  103 
H.  E.  208 
H.  E.  3 
H.  E.  103 
H.  E.  104 

Hort.  8 
Hort.  14 

650 

llsmz  Food  Problems  of  the  House- 
hold (2) 

651 

52smk  Principles  of  Selection    and 
Construction  of  Clothing 
(3) 

653 

3  MTWTh 

654 

1  lOsmk  House  Planning  and  Furnish- 
ing (3) 

10-12  D  and  S 
arrange 
2-  4  MWF 
1-  3  D  and  S 
8-12  D 

3  MWF 
1MWF 

121smk  Dietetics  (3) 

Horticulture 

9  D  and  S 

8  D  and  S 

665 

llssm  Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants 
(3) 

118sm  Special  Problems"!". . . 

202sm  Special  Problems"}" 

Industrial  Arts 

lsmz  Woodwork  (2) 

8-10  D 
2-  4D 

8-10  D 

8-10  D 
1-  3D 

10-12  D 
8-10  D 

LA. 
LA. 

Geol.  100 

Geol.  100 
Geol.  100 

Geol.  100 
LA. 

Neff  107 
Neff  107 
Neff  202 
Neff  202 
Neff  107 

Neff  205 
Neff  108 
Neff  108 
Neff  205 

670 

4smz  Machine  Work  (2) 

671 

£0smk  Elementary  Art  Craft  (2^) 

120smk    Handwork     for     Primary 

Grades  (2H) 

673 

I 
II 

121smk  Handwork  for  Intermediate 
Grades  (2^) 

130smn  Furniture  Construction  (2) . 

Journalism 

104sma  Reporting  I  (1J4) . . . 

108sma  Reporting  II  (1^) 

118smaSeliing  of  Advertising  I  (2J4) 
119sma  Scllingof  Advertising  II  (2^) 

120sma  Reporting  III  {\y2) 

125sma  School    News  and  Publica- 
tions (3) 

9  D  and  S 

126sma  Copy  Reading  II  (\Yi) 

128sma  Copy  Reading  III  (IK) 

133sma  The  Country  Newspaper  (3) 
149smaNewspaper  Administration  (3) 

10  D  and  S 

20  lsma  Research  in  Journal  ismf.    . 

Latin 

20sm  Virgil's  Aeneid  (2^) 

11  D 

lTTh 

10  D 

Jesse  303 
Jesse  303 

Jesse  303 

680 

50sm  Latin  Prose  Composition  (1). 
85sm  Horace:  Selections  from  the 
Works  {2y2) 

681 

682 

220sm  Virgil's  Aeneid  (2-3) .    . 

(For  Teaching  of  Latin,  see  Edu-. 
cation  Hl25sm.) 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card  No. 

Library  Methods 

lOlsmx  Library  Methods  for  Teach- 
ers (\lA). .  . 

3  MWF 

9D 
8D 
9  and  2  D 

10  D  and  S 

11  D  and  S 

Lib.  9 

Eng.  203 
Eng.  202 
Eng.  209 
Eng.  202 
Eng.  209 

Mathematics 

690 

2Tsm  Trigonometry  {2)4) 

691 

692 

693 

694 

lOOsm  Second  Calculus  (3) 

(For  Teaching  of  Mathmatics,  see 
Education  Hl28sm.) 

Medical    Bacteriology    and 
Prev.   Med. 

15sm.    Preventive    Medicine 
(2V>)     

8  MTWThF 

9  D  and   S 

9  MW     . 

Aug.    Aud. 
Med. 

Jesse' 324 
Jesse  324 
Jesse  324 

695 

lOlsm    General    Hygiene    (3) 

Music 

780 

131sm  Elementary     Public     School 

11D 

10  1) 

8  hrs.  D. 
8  hrs.  D. 

140sm  Practical  Chorus  Conducting 
(2\4) 

21sm  Hospital  Laboratory  (6)  .... 

792 

22sm  Hospital  Laboratory  (6)  .... 

793 

Nursing: 

2  Ism     Hospital     Laboratory 
(6)    

8   hrs  D. 
8   hrs  D. 

4-  6D 
4-  CD 

792 

22sm     Hospital     Laboratory 
(6)    

793 

Physical  Education 

6sma  Recreational     Athletics     for 

I 
II 

W.  Gym 
W.  Gym 

Gym 

795 

796 

lOsma  Recreational    Athletics    for 
Men  {Yi) 

797 

lOOsma  Principles  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion (2J4)  .  . 

lOlsma  Physical   Examination    and 

103sma  Track,  Field,  Football,  Bas- 
ketball and  Baseball  Ath- 
letics (3) 

11  D 

4D 

10  MTWTh 
ID 

lOosma  School      Gymnastics      and 

W.  Gym 
W.  Gym 

109sma  Advanced  Folk  Dancing  for 
Women  (2)     . 

1 13sma  Physical  Education  for  Pub- 
lic Schools  (1) 

Physics 

8  D  and  S 

8  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S 

9  D  and  S,  2F 
10  MTWTh 

1-  3  MTWTh 

Phys.  107 
Phys.  216 

Phys.  108 

Phys.  108 

Com.  105 
Com.  105 

810 

llOsm  Electricity    and    Magnetism 
(3) 

2 14sm  Conduction     of     Electricity 

Political  Science  and  Public 
Law 

2sm  American  Government  (3^). 
106sm  Municipal  Government  (2). . . 

860 
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Course 

Sec. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Room 

Card  No. 

Poultry  Husbandry 

Ism  Elementary  Poultry  Raising 
(3) 

11  DandS 
10  D  and  S 

8D 
9D 
10  D 

9D 

10  D 

11  D 

10  D  and  S 
3  D  and  S 

11  DandS 

Poultry 
Poultry 

Jesse  201 
Jesse  201 
Jesse  201 

Jesse  220 
Jesse  220 
Jesse  220 

Hort.  11 
Sch.  109 

870 

2sm  Poultry 'Production  (3) 

Romance  Languages 

French 
Ism  Elementary  Course  (2J4) 

871 

890 

891 

892 

Spanish 
30sm  Elementary  Course  (2H) 

895 

31ssm  Intermediate  Course  (2^j). . . 
1328m  Advanced  Course  (2J4) 

896 

Rural  Life 

lOlsm  Marketing  and   Distribution 
(3) 

Sociology 

9D 
10  D 
8D 

9D 

3TTh 
3MW 

Jesse  314 
Jesse  130 
Jesse  310 

Jesse  130 

Jesse  312 
Jesse  312 

965 

112sm  Child  Welfare  (2J4) 

117sm  Rural  Community  Organiza- 
tion {iy<i\ 

215sm  Administration  of  Rural  Social 
jr  Pa>    5*?  Work  (2)  . 

219sm  Methods  of  Social  Work  (2) . 
241sm  Seminary  (2-3-4)     . 

B272sm  Philosophy    of    Education 
from  the  Sociological 
-Point  of  View  (2) 

Soils 

8  D  and  S 

1-  3  MWF 

Sch.  101 

970 

Zoology 

9D 

8  MTThF 

10-12  D 

Biol.  112,  113 
Biol.  116,  220 

980 

2sm  Theory  of  Evolution  (2)  . . 

981 

122smz  Special  Problems  (3) 
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